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BOOK general support, they would bring the Imperial Government to
3av> ^ "Yea" or "Nay". Their idea was to revive in earnest, though in
1899. circumstances so strange, one of the most ancient rights of
British subjects: to petition the Crown for redress; and to repre-
sent their case this time in a fashion not lightly to be set aside.
The first hurried petition tendered on Christmas Eve after
the Edgar tragedy had been spurned by Sir William Butler.
The Acting High Commissioner, however, had given a technical
reason: that the appeal had been made public before presenta-
tion. Taught to avoid this diplomatic impropriety, the organisers
renewed their efforts. They drew up and circulated amore powerful
document. At first signatures came slowly. But towards the end of
February, as we have noticed, the policeman who killed Edgar was
not only acquitted but extolled by the judge as an example to
all "Zarps". That did it. Sharp was the effect upon the peculiar
composition of British human nature. Politics overpowered
business. Magnates and lesser money-seekers had been elated by
the beginning of a long-delayed boom. Most of them had dis-
couraged or shunned the new reform agitation lest politics might
nip the boom. But now was at work that something which is
stronger than money. Blood was up amongst the rank and file of
the British Uitlanders. The petition, borne about all over the
Band, received within three or four weeks a host of signatures.
With more time there would have been still more signatures,
but the closing and presentation of the petition were hastened
by an episode in the House of Commons. The Colonial Minister
replied on a miscellaneous debate ranging from Ceylon, New-
foundland and Trinidad to Johannesburg. Upon the latter sub-
ject, raised by the most strident of Conservative members, he
dismissed with icy satire the suggestion of precipitate war with
the Transvaal. No doubt the situation was bad and might lead
to disaster. President Kruger, in spite of his conciliatory assur-
ances when Johannesburg was disarmed after the Raid, had kept
no promise and redressed no grievance. But he saw no new case
for strong intervention.1
When a summary of this speech reached Johannesburg, the
reformers decided to claim at once that a new case had arisen.
1 Hansard, Fourth Series, vol. Ixviii. col. 1380 (House of Commons, March
20, 1899).